Grotesque and Picturesque Eucalyptus rostrata — Pacific Palisades, California. 


Western Shade Tree Conference-—Oakland, Calif._May 5-8. 


Depositing of Spray Chemicals George E. Tirrell 


Propagating Some Rare Plants From Seed Roger G. Coggeshall 


March-April 1954 The Journal of Amoncan Arbouculture Vol. 14. No. 3 
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_ McCulloch “Sabertooth’ Saw Chain 


NOW...from a brand new, McCulloch owned factory devoted exclusively to 
the production of saw chains, comes a complete line for every popular make 
of power saw. This guarantees the rigid quality control only possible under 
one roof—only possible at McCulloch. 






CUTTER TEETH. High carbon, Aus-Tempered saw steel with hollow ground cutting face... 
clean, fast cutting and easy to file. 


DEPTH GAGES. Extra heavy Aus-Tempered steel...double chain life by increasing rivet 
bearing area. 


SPACERS. Extra heavy Aus-Tempered steel...preannealed and double quenched for 
greater toughness. 


CONNECTING LINKS. Non-scuffing, high carbon, Aus-Tempered steel... self-lubricating; 
long wearing; smooth running. 


RIVET. Higher than drill-rod quality steel... bearing portion of rivet electronically hardened. 


All new “‘Sabertooth” is the fast-cutting, long-wearing saw chain you need for heavy 
production logging...made by the World’s largest builder of power chain saws. Ask 
your chain saw dealer about it today, or write for further information. McCulloch 
Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California. Export Dept.: 301 Clay Street, San 
Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. Canadian Distributor: 220 W. First Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C.; 525 First Avenue, Quebec, P.Q.; 861 Lansdowne Street, Peterboro, Ontario. 


MceCULLO H 


Sabertooth Chain 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
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ALONG THE WA 


@ A note from ARNOLD BURNELL, 
the CALIF. DIV OF HIGHWAYS SKIN- 
NER, back in THE 30’S, is DOING OK 
after an OPERATION at a VETS HOS- 
PITAL. Drop HIM A LINE you CALI- 
FORNIAITES—at MANKATO, MINN. 
—he’ll be GLAD TO HEAR FROM YOU. 
Thanks for the ’?COT SCIONS ARNOLD. 


@ A VERY HIGH CLASS AD was noted 
recently in a LOCAL SHOPPING PA- 
PER—it read—“TREES SAWED 
DOWN, OR TRIMMED”—to the point 
AT LEAST. 


@ You will ALL BE PLEASED to learn 
of AN HONOR bestowed on FRANK 
PIPAL, FORMER CITY FORESTER AT 
OMAHA. The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution have SELECTED 
FRANK for an AWARD OF MERIT 
“for outstanding service and influence 
in the American way of life’—a FINE 
TRIBUTE to a FINE GUY. 


@ Two of our SECRET OPERATIVES 
have sent in CODED REPORTS on the 
DISTRIBUTION OF TAXODIUM DIS- 
TICHUM — X-6 in Kansas take note. 
CECIL BECHTLE, BETTENDORF, 
IOWA, says he has been USING THEM 
FOR 15 YEARS—“the flora of the 
South meets the North at Wild Cat Den 
in Muscatine County.” 


FRANK KARPICK AT BUFFALO re- 
ports AT LEAST A DOZEN DOING 
WELL there, and A RUMOR of one 
growing either at ST. CATHERINES or 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO. THANKS for 
these INTERESTING REPORTS — are 
there ANY MORE? 


@iIf any of YOU LADS are WOOD 
SAMPLE SAVERS, I have about FOUR 
PIECES of PRUNUS SERRULA, the 
RED BARKED CHERRY, that the 
FIRST COMERS can have. Its the inch 
and a half trunk of a NICE SPECIMEN 
that DIDN’T CATCH. 


@ MARCH Ist was quite a 22nd WED- 
DING ANNIVERSARY at the RANCHO 
—15 INCHES of snow—snowbound. It 
was a WET SNOW and it MASKED 
ALL TREES and shrubs giving them all 
a GHOSTLY, GROTESQUE FORM. Its 
certainly a GORGEOUS SIGHT in spite 
of all the TROUBLE AND DISRUP- 
TION it caused. 


@ For FIVE DAYS we were SNOW- 
BOUND, SNOW-BALLED and SNOW- 
HAPPY—to the tune of ABOUT 25 
INCHES of the fluffy stuff. 


@ BUT anyway, ST. PATRICKS DAY 
was bright and SUNNY and WARM. 


@ At HARTFORD, in February, RUSH 
MARSHALL told us of the DEATH OF 
STAN BROMLEY. YOU ALL KNEW 
STAN who had been THE ENTOM- 
OLOGIST for the BARTLETT CO., for 
many years. He was a FINE GENTLE- 
MAN and a GOOD FRIEND and we 
will ALL MISS HIM GREATLY. 


@I WISH we could SOMEHOW OR 
OTHER STIMULATE SOME DISCUS- 
SION on the MERITS AND DEMERITS 
of a NUMBER OF TREES that, to date, 


Ohsowe NATIONAL ARBOR DAY Last Fuday in Gprul 


i ’ 
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With .... 
EDW. SCANLON 





Dr. Stanley Bromley 


HAVE NOT HAD THE USAGE that 
maybe they SHOULD HAVE HAD. Why 
not WRITE IN YOUR EXPERIENCES, 
from all ASPECTS OF CULTURE, on 
the VALUE OF a CERTAIN TREE— 
then, we will MAKE UP A SERIES, to 
run in SUBSEQUENT ISSUES, with 
YOUR LETTERS as the MEAT OF 
THE DISCUSSION. For example: 


@ WE KNOW we must go FURTHER 
AFIELD for TREES TO USE in the 
COMPLEX SITUATION that a combin- 
ation of disease, POOR SELEC- 
TION, MODERN SPACE LIMITA- 
TIONS, and NEED FOR DIVERSITY 
OF SPECIES has created. Lets take 
for our number one diagnosis the SYC- 
AMORE MAPLE (ACER PSEUDO- 
PLATANUS) and its SEVERAL IN- 
TERESTING VARIETIES. 


@ Personally I LIKE THIS TREE very 
much. It has a HANDSOME FORM and 
NICE FOLIAGE, decorative flower and 
fruiting habits WITHOUT BEING 
MESSY. Like every tree IT HAS GOOD 
POINTS, and also like every tree IT 
HAS BAD ONES. Anyway WHY NOT 
SIT DOWN now and give us YOUR RE- 
ACTIONS to its BEHAVIOR in your 
area. This CAN BE EXTREMELY VAL- 
UABLE DATA—if you lads COOPER- 
ATE. 


@ Please DON’T FORGET to SIT 
DOWN and JOT DOWN some CUL- 
TURAL FACTS on the values of the 
SYCAMORE MAPLE as a STREET 
AND HOME ORNAMENTAL. Lets 
make this a VALUABLE SERIES on 
TREE USE. 


@ WE REGRET also to HEAR OF THE 
PASSING of HAL BENNETT, the big, 
genial president of the ARBORIST 
SUPPLY CoO., of Rye, N. Y. HAL WAS 
A FAMILIAR FIGURE at SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCES for the past 
many years — he MADE MANY 
FRIENDS who will MISS THIS GEN- 
IAL CHAP. Our SINCEREST SYMPA- 
THY is extended TO BONNIE. 
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BED LUNDBERG, of the FRUIT 
GROWERS OF CHESTER COUNTY, 
has been KNOCKED OUT for the PAST 
MONTH with the FLU BUG. I know 
HOW YOU FEEL ED, those rascals 
have BEEN CHASING ME in and out 
of the sack FOR THE PAST 6 WEEKS 
—tough to shake. 


@ We heard SOME GLOWING WORDS 
about ALBIZZIA JULIBRISSIN 
ROSEA, as a tree now READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION in the CONNECTICUT 
AREA, at the February meeting of the 
CONN. TREE PROTECTION ASSN. 
It isn’t even a good tree WHERE ITS 
HARDY—California and southern states 
—and is SELDOM USED because there 
are TOO MANY GOOD TREES. 


@ ANOTHER AGENT reports on 
TAXODIUM DISTICHUM JOHN D. 
KENDIG, nurseryman of MANHEIM, 
PA., (southeast Penna.). JOHN SAYS 
they have a NUMBER OF FINE 
BALDIES around there — they range 
from 8” TO 16” D.B.H. and go from 40” 
TO 60” FEET—Thanks JOHN every 
little BIT HELPS. 


@ DON’T FORGET children—the LAST 
FRIDAY IN APRIL is Arbor Day in 
ELEVEN STATES — NATIONAL 
ARBOR DAY THAT IS; too bad THIS 
SPLENDID PROGRAM cannot be 
pushed—ITS PATHETIC how silly we 
all are—NOT JUST ME—to let this 
basic PUBLICITY SPRINGBOARD die 
aborning—ELEVEN STATES—Maine, 
Mass., Rhode Island, Conn., New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota and Nevada. WHAT A BEAU- 
TIFUL START. 


@ The FIRST REALLY good ARM- 
STRONG RED MAPLES rolled out of 
SCANLONS TREE FACTORY this 
spring. They were BEAUTIFUL STUFF 


6/8 feet. Also got a start on others in 
the RED MAPLE _ SELECTION 
SERIES. 
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No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES IS HOPELESS.” 
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LETS REVIVE ARBOR DAY 

Yea o TREES started a movement to establish a 
single ob nee date for Arbor Day throughout the U. S. A. 
—or e\ world. 

We got off to a good start. A goodly number of 


people, with the vision to realize the value of a national arbor 





day, headed up the movement in a number of states, and 
started pushing for legislation, or changes therein, to establish 
the Last Friday in April as Arbor Day. Well, it worked 
pretty gov In fact to the point that—just imagine this— 
imagine eleven states legislation was introduced either to 
establish or change the date of Arbor Day to the Last Friday 


in Api [his required a lot of hard work by a good many 





people t of people who should receive a big pat on the 
back from the whole field of horticulture—a pat they will 
never get, if we interpret correctly the stuffiness that pervades 
this field of human endeavor. 

(he movement that resulted in establishing the Last 
Friday in April as Arbor Day in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 

msin, South Dakota and Nevada, was intended 


Illinois, Wis 
as a vehicle through which a great national publicity program 


could be launched. Such a program would have a terrific im- 
pact thinking nationally in respect to the values and 
benefits ve derived from association with and the proper 


use of plants—to put it briefly. And the best part of the 
whole thing is that it probably would not cost more than a 
thin dollar. The press, radio, TV and other media would, if 
fed the necessary publicity be happy to give space and time to 
this clean, healthful program for the betterment of the entire 
nation, morally and esthetically. 


Through some quirk, in our present day sense of values, 
maybe this effort to establish a program that could reach 
into the schools and create sound values there, did not look like 
it would produce any fast bucks so it was passed over and 
publicity schemes with more commercial, “business-like” 
themes were evolved. How wrong they are only time will 
tell, but it is sad to have to stand by knowing full well that 
time is coming as sure as day follows night. In fact our re- 
luctance to think and act scientifically in our approach to plant 
use problems has already shown up, glaringly, in the vast 
breakdown of the old sentimental use of trees on city streets, 
and for that matter in almost all of the ornamental uses to 
which trees have been put. 

An about face is being made by a number of progressive 
Citv Arborists. They have had the old mistakes dumped in 
their laps and they are doing something about it. Mavbe they 
will be the nucleus of a new movement to reestablish Arbor 
Day as the Moses that will lead Horticulture out of the dark 
ages. Certainly no other group seems progressive enough at 
this time to realize what is happening. 





"Street Tree and Utility Conference” 
to be Held in Cleveland 


Final arrangements and program de- 
tails are now going forward for the 
“Street Tree and Utility Conference” 
to be held March 3, 4 and 5, 1955 in 
Cleveland. 

The conference will be held under the 
joint sponsorship of the following three 
organizations ; 

The Transmission and Distribution 

Committee 
EDISON ELECTRIC 
INSTITUTE 

John W. Anderson, Chairman 

(Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa.) 

The Shade 

Committee 

NATIONAL SHADE 

CONFERENCE 

Edward H. Scanlon, Chairman 

(Commissioner of Shade 

Cleveland, Ohio) 

The Street Lighting Committee 
ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Kirk M. Reid, Chairman (The 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, 

Cleveland, Ohio) 

The purpose of the conference is to 
study the development of the necessity 
for a 


Tree __ Selection 


TREE 


Trees, 


long range planning program 
designed to evolve a plan whereby trees 
and utilities may harmoniously occupy 
streets and highways. Considerations 
of contemporary clearance problems are 


not germane. 


has been enthusi- 
astically endorsed by many of the out- 
standing City Arborists of the country 
including ; Fred R. Thomason, Chicago; 
Walter I. Meyers, Detroit; Joseph A. 
Dietrich, Greenwich; M. W. French, 
Richmond ; Carl Fenner, Lansing; John 
W.- Batson, Washington; Griggs 
Waring, Milwaukee; Joseph A. 
Sweeney, Toledo; Harry E. Turner, 
East Orange; Frank E. Karpick, Buf- 
falo; John C. Kenealy, Ardmore, Pa.; 
Herbert J. Cran Jr., New Haven; Fred 
W. Roewekamp, Los Angeles and Ed- 
ward Connell, Stamford. 


The conference 


Invitations will be extended to all 
persons and groups interested in the 


problem, including communication com- 
panies, state and municipal foresters, 
roadside engineers, arborists, and nurs- 
erymen. The program will be built 
along the lines of discussions by each 
of the three major groups. Several na- 
tionally known speakers have already in- 
dicated their willingness to participate. 


The papers and summary recom- 
mendation will be published in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, and will be 
avaible to anyone interested in obtaining 
a copy. 

It is the expressed opinion of all 
persons contacted so far that the 
potential of this conference, to the 
resolving of what is now a very serious, 
expensive and certainly an undesirable 
situation, is unlimited and should be the 
vehicle whereby a spirit of cooperation 
can be created, with the result that 
greater beauty, and the ultimate in elec- 
trical service will emerge from the 
proper use of streets and roadsides. 


Fred Potts Receives 
National Award 


For recognition of “Exceptional Serv- 
ices to the Cause of Conservation” the 
Nash Conservation Awards Program 
have recently announced such an Award 
to Samuel Frederick Potts, for 1953. 

Fred, as you all know him, was given 
this justly deserved honor for his out- 
standing work in the development of 
concentrated sprays for use by airplanes 
helicopters, low gallonage sprayers and 
mist blowers. Some of the develop- 
ments leading to the award, for treat- 
ment with concentrated sprays, follow: 
1. Over 10 million acres of forests in 

the United States and Canada, since 

1944. 

2. Millions of valuable 
using mist blowers. 

3. Millions of acres in this country 
and abroad to control flies, mos- 
quitoes and other pests of man and 
livestock. This has prevented or 
reduced disease and suffering in tens 
of millions of people in this country 
and abroad and has saved the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of others; 
has increased food production, and 
has made numerous areas habitable. 
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IN RECOGNITION OF EXCEPTIONAL SERVICES 
TO THE CAUSE OF CONSERVATION 
NASH MOTORS 
IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT TO 


Samuel Frederick Potts 


THIS CERTIFICATE OF MERIT IN 
THE NASH CONSERVATION AWARDS PROGRAM 
FOR 1953 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 
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Calendar of Events 


Canadian Chapter, National Shade Tree 
Conference, meets April 9th in the Unitarian 
Church, 1758 St. Clair Ave., W. Toronto, 
8:00 p. m., and April 10th in the Habitant 
Room, Old Mill, 21 Bloor St. W. Toronto. 


Western Chapter, National Shade Tree 
Conference, Hotel Claremont, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, May 5-8, 1954. 


National Shade Tree Conference, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New 
August 30-September 3, 1954. 


Hotel 
Jersey, 


Thirteenth Annual Short Course on Road- 
side Development, Columbus, Ohio, October 
5-8, 1954. 


4. The treatment of 


= 


several million 
acres of cotton annually during the 
past few years with low gallonage 
rigs and airplanes. 

5. Several million acres of cereal and 
forage crops and pastures, including 
grasshopper infested areas, have been 
treated. 

6. Tens of thousands of acres of fruit 
orchards, using mist blowers. 

7. As much as 20 million acres of small 
grains, corn, pastures, and brush 
are treated annually with herbicides, 
using low gallonage concentrate rigs 
and aircraft. 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 
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DEPOSITING OF SPRAY CHEMICALS: 
HYDRAULIC METHOD vs AIR METHOD 


6 
By GeorcE E. Tiree. 
Wist Spray Consultant 
Greenfield, Mass. 
An agricultural or ornamental spray- 
er is normally purchased by an_in- 


dividual for the express purpose of con- 


trolling insect pests and plant disease. 
After the purchase of the machine by 
anyone but an expert in spray applica- 
tion the first consideration is how to use 
it properly for the best results. 

Chen for the job at hand must 
be purchased and used according to 
directions printed on the container. A 
good example would be to say that 5 
lbs. of a certain chemical added to 100 
gals. of water is recommended as a 
dilute spray to be applied uniformly over 
a given area. This type of spray 
mixture often referred to as a | X 
concent tion. 

Such formulations are the product of 
years of research by Chemical com- 
panies, Universities, Federal Depts., and 


manufacturers of spraying equipment 


and is designed for maximum control at 
a minimum of cost and the greatest de- 
gree of safety. 

\s new chemicals are discovered ex- 
tensive experimenting is done before a 
recommendation for use is made public. 


This combined effort to serve the pub- 
lic satisfactorily indicates that a verita- 


ble army of skilled scientists are con- 
stantly at work to safe guard the 
hydraulic spray program. 

Sever ears ago someone conceived 
the idea that a more economical spray 
prog! ould be realized if much of 
the liquid hauling experienced 
when the hydraulic method was 
elim I) 

This economy has been realized in 
varyil legrees by concentrating the 


spray xture and using air instead of 


hydr force as a carrier of the 
chemi For example 5 Ibs. of 
chemicals added to 10 gals. of liquid is 


referred to as a 10 X concentrate. 
Instantly one realizes that this type 
of spray mixture is a departure from the 


carefully designed 1 X concentrate and 
cannot sed by the hydraulic method 
with ymy, safety or any expectancy 

ror be pest control. 
How the liquid content of a 
hydra pray mixture seldom has any 
It is used solely 


bearin pest control. 
lilut chemical contents for uni- 

forn ition to a given area. 
lherefore, if by any other means the 

ls can be diluted and uni- 


Sallit 

forn yuted over the same given 
area, pest control results should be 
uni! itisfactory. 


AIR ANALYSIS 
































MODEL 24B IS5SOOC-F.M. 
HOMELITE 5” SINGLE AIR NOZZLE ar 
88 F.P.M. - 1 MPH. 
I3*mph 7- mph. Gt mph 5Smph 13mph 
150 FRM. |GO4FPRM 545 FPM. 4G4“OFPM N&F PM. 
29° 10° 10° 10° 20 
Dia.Cone G' 10° 13° a 2S) 
53\<.fair 
displ. at 
min. of 7- | 1O4%cfair 
mph. 30° | displ. at 
trom nozzle] min. of G* 2767 cf aw 
m.p-h. 40° disp) at 
from nozzle. | nin of 5 
m.p.h. 50° 
fromnozzle.| 1003 cf. air disp! 





at min. of 1.3m ph. 
70° from nozzle. 


or 





DIAGRAM No. 1 


OBJECTIVE: To show the pattern and effective range of a spreader type round air nozzle 
discharging air at 150 M.P.H. and 1500 C.F.M. at the outlet. 


Velocity readings taken at the center line by use of a fan type velometer. 


air nozzle outlet. 20, 30, 40, 50 and 70 feet. 


Distance from 
Velocity reduced from 150 M.P.H. at outlet 


to + 13 M.P.H. at 20 feet and 1.3 M.P.H. at 70 feet. 
Expansion of the air stream is determined by starting from outside the manufactured air 


stream and moving the velometer toward the center line. 


As soon as air movement is in- 


dicated by the velometer the location is marked and the same procedure is recorded from 


the opposite side of the moving air. 


Because spray liquids injected into the air stream follow every vestige of manufactured 


air movement, it is not necessary to make velocity readings at this point. 


ing of air movement. 


droplet deposit. 


Only the record- 


This is satisfactorily demonstrated on illustration 3-4 dealing with 
The expansion of the air stream from a 5-inch round outlet at 20 feet 


measured 6 feet in diameter, at 30 feet—10 foot diameter—at 40 feet—13 foot diameter 
—at 50 feet—24 foot diameter and at 70 feet had increased to 29 feet in diameter. 


Moving air displacement is figured by considering a section or frustum of the cone. 


Con- 


sidering a 10 ft. section or frustum starting at 20 feet from the nozzle the small end of this 
frustum measures 6 feet in diameter while the large end of the 10 ft. frustum at 30 feet away 
from the nozzle measure 10 feet in diameter and the displacement is 521 C.F. of air moving 
at a minimum velocity of 7 M.P.H. A 20 ft. long section or frustum starting at 50 feet 
from the nozzle has a diameter of 24 feet and at 70 feet a diameter of 29 feet representing 
an air displacement of 11063 C.F. of air at a forward movement of 1.3 M.P.H. at center line. 
A 200 micron droplet requires 22 M.P.H. of air to remain in forward motion 100 M 


2/3 M.P.H. 
M.P.H. 


80 M—'. M.P.H.—50 M 1/5 M.P.H.—40 M 1/10 M.P.H.—20 M 1/37 


Information is available with reference to the number of droplets of different micron size 


contained in a gallon of liquid. 


With an air analysis such as pictured on illustrations 1 and 2 available and combined with 
a drop size analysis of the liquid jet or injector being used, air dilution and deposit areas 


may be properly determined. 





For several years considerable work 
has been done quite satisfactorily by the 
mist spray method, using air as a carrier 
for the spray chemicals. 

As time goes on more and more peo- 
ple are becoming interested in this de- 
parture from the hydraulic method, but 
as of now no organized group. of 
scientists are contributing any great 
amount of experimental work for its 
betterment. Most of its success has been 
accomplished by the trial and error 
method. This method is extremely 





hazardous, because 
mixture 


separation it 


once the spray 
become diluted by air 
becomes practically — in- 
visible unless viewed under bright lights 
at night at which time it resembles a 
dense fog. 

While this method of ascertaining 
deposit information and air pattern 
analysis is helpful to some extent, it has 
no basic value to the entomologist 
wishing to make recommendations for 
the correct method of chemical applica- 


has 





tion to control certain pests while using 
a mist sprayer. 





wz 
W224 


eM Ac ce 


relative to amount of air and size of 
droplet. 


5 


application is supported by basic fact 
as follows: 


Rules for proper mist spray applica- 4, Use large droplets to combat wind |. Air volume and velocity and pattern 
tion read as follows: conditions and dangerous floating of the expanding air must be a 
Know this: deposit. (Lower the concentration known quantity otherwise no ad- 
1. Amount of air. (Volume, velocity relative to drop size.) vice could be offered relative to the 

and pattern.) 5. Use contour air nozzles for distance. amount of liquid concentrate spray 
2. Size of spray droplets. (Average Use short, shaped and multiple air that a certain machine can effectively 

pe a satin tot soma deposit or where it will be deposited. 
: . Also of paramount importance is 
3. Concentration of spray chemical 





Each item of the rule for mist spray 


the amount of air dilution the spray 


material may be subjected to before 
deposit. 

2. Size droplets. Unless the droplet 
size of liquid injected into the air 
stream is known there is no way of 
telling the amount of chemical 
which will be deposited in a given 
area because small droplets travel 


AIR ANALYSIS 
HOMELITE MIST SPRAYER 
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TIRRELL NOZZLE WITH STRAIGHTENER ee 























with less force applied than do 
oe larger droplets. 
a 3. Concentration of spray chemical. 
i ii 75mph wrasse. 4? mph. The spray chemical must be concen- 
a. OTFPM. |GGOFRM. [SCTFPM 389 FPM trated in proportion to the droplet 
sy oe = — es = ge size and the air volume and velocity. 
| For example: 
A 12 X concentrate will deposit con- 
RE -. trol depth of chemical for a much 
dam. ak | weteder greater distance than a 6 X concen- 
—— diapl. at GNO cf aw i trate when used through the same 
fromnozzie| mph. yor | “isPL at, ' —— injection nozzles and in the same 
trom nozzle} oh 50! 2632 chair displ. air stream. This is because the 
ma oo | droplets of 6 X vould 
lig Be plets o concentrate wou 








DIAGRAM No. 2 


OBJECTIVE: To demonstrate the versatility of mist applicators by showing the pattern 
of a different type air nozzle designed for greater distance (a narrower cone). 

By comparison with Diagram No. 1 this test shows that at 20 feet from the nozzle the 
velocity is 16 M.P.H. (an increase of 3 M.P.H. over No. 1) and the expansion of the air 
stream has reduced from 6 to 5 feet and at 70 feet from the outlet the velocity is 4 M.P.H. 
instead of 1.3 M.P.H. the diameter of expansion is 16 feet 7 inches instead of 29 feet and 
the air displacement is 2832 C.F. as compared to 11063 C.F. as in Diagram No. 1. 4. 
If liquid injection satisfactory in an air stream as pictured in Illustration No. 2 were used 
in an air stream such as is pictured in Illustration No. 1, it would be equivalent to diluting 
the chemical by 5 times more liquid than recommended for a satisfactory 1 X dilute spray. 
No better control results can be expected than would be realized by such a diluted formu- 
lation. 


not contain the same amount of 
chemical as would the 12 X drop- 
lets and while the distance of travel 
would be approximately the same 
the chemical deposit would vary for 
this reason. 

Use large droplets to combat wind 
conditions. Because large droplets 
cannot have the same floating quality 
of smaller droplets the large droplet 
can be forcefully propelled through 


cross winds up to the mechanical 
DROP SIZE ANALYSIS limitations of the sprayer. 
| When this type of application is 
TIRRELL AIR NOZZLE AND | 3/4" SPINNER JET 


practiced with a mist sprayer, con- 
1l0lb. PUMP PRESSURE 1 GAL. IN 1.75 MIN. 


centration of the spray chemical 
FUEL OIL PLUS CYLINDER OIL 


should be reduced to avoid waste and 
chemical burn. Also for best results 
with large droplets application of 
the spray should be made from op- 
posite sides of the foliage being 
sprayed rather than one side only as 
can be accomplished with smaller, 
lighter mist spray droplets that de- 


cane 























- - - a > - — A635 posit by settling rather than by im- 
~ eae! = — pingement. : 
Naa 5. Air Nozzles. The mist sprayer is 
et trom nonaks luwsco most versatile; and inexpensive 
Gural average 46.5%. AMS.70.5 sheet metal air nozzles of different 
a tices | shapes and sizes will adapt the 








sprayer to many different jobs. 

The nozzle referred to as the contour 
nozzle is especially designed for 
straightening the air and will project 
spray droplets to greater distances with 
a minimum of air dilution. (See 
analysis comparison on illustrations. ) 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Overall average 59 M. 


DIAGRAM No. 3 


OBJECTIVE: To show drop size analysis and deposit pattern. Glass plates treated with 
dry film to retain droplet size and shape were placed across the air stream. One plate at 
center line and one at the outer edge indicated by air movement. 

Three plates were located 30 feet from the nozzle and three plates were located 50 feet from 
the nozzle for these comparison tests. The overall average micron size at 30 feet was 46.5 M 
while at 50 feet the average size was 59 M indicating that a heavier deposit of material was 
being made at that distance. 
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Halvorson Leads Rotary 
Club Essay Contest 


s were assigned to par- 


ticiy The Value of Trees; 2, 
Learn Y Crees, and 3, The Signifi- 
cance of yor Day. 

\ nding Conservation pro- 


gram W ilminated recently in Pitts- 
field, M husetts with the selection of 
winning essays written by 
boys of the eighth grade of the Dalton, 
Mas ts schools. 

Ch contest was instigated by 
lvorson, arborist and Na- 
tiona [ree Conference member, 
| by his Rotary Club. The 
1ys were sent to Professor 
Gordo cing of the University of 
Ma tts and were judged by Pro- 

I and Dr. Malcolm Mc- 


Che r was William Anderson, 
picture, Richard John- 
Cronnell were the 
\fter reading the three fine 
ess think you will agree, the 
judges | 1 difficult job selecting a 


snow e 


sO! sruce 


Rotary Club is planning 
Day program following 
th \pril 21st meeting. 
essays are reproduced here, 
this fine contest should 
ins r arborists who belong to 
ser like Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Optim to start similar campaigns. 
TI ntest will be an annual affair, 
honoring the winner hung 
in ft uarters of Rotary. 
———_—————————— 


ane \ Eve 


Ww su¢ 


The Value of Trees 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 
First Prize 
e many things in our daily 
| re so common that we ac- 
cept with little thought. Unfor- 
tuna his is true in the case of trees. 
Sin serve us in sO many ways, 
tre e to be known and appre- 


\ k as 986, trees from Ameri- 
can { vere being harvested by Eric 
the |} | his Viking followers from 
Icela hich was without large for- 
est When the first Massachusetts 
Ci tepped off the Mayflower, 
tl} found the abundance of 
\ forests a ready resource. 


in all the plant world, is so 
1 from the standpoint of 
beaut practical use, as the tree. 


It ve very hard to decide which 
s tl beautiful; the evergreen, 
the f iring, the flowering, or the 





i 


The winner of the Dalton Rotary Club Essay Contest, center, is William Anderson. On the 


af. 


left is Craig Halvorson sponsor of the contest and National Shade Tree Conference member. 
To the right is Thomas D’ Agostino, President of the Daiton Rotary Club. 


shade tree. If I were to list all the 
practical uses of trees, Crane & Com- 
pany, Inc., would have to work over- 
time to keep me supplied with paper, 
but to mention a few, we have timber 
and timber products, the most impor- 
tant of the fruits, nearly all nuts, coffee, 
chocolate, the cocoa, nutmeg, mace, 
cloves, allspice, cinnamon, sago, maple 
syrup, olive oil, almond oil, coconut oil, 
quinine, camphor, cork, dyes, and rub- 
ber, as well as turpentine, various gums, 
balsams and essences. 

Even if we could dispense with these 
products and by-products of trees, our 
welfare would be seriously threatened 
by their destruction as they perform in- 
dispensable services to the land itself. 

Trees and grasses are both respon- 
sible for the prevention of erosion. 
Erosion happens so gradually that we 
hardly notice it. Perhaps that is why 
we have been so slow in realizing what 
has happened to our land. Every rain- 
drop on unprotected soil leaves a scar. 
The following facts tell the story: One 
hundred million acres—equal to three 
states the size of Michigan—have been 
reduced to uselessness since we began 
to farm this country. Two hundred mil- 
lion more acres are slowly reaching this 
state. A half million acres are going to 
ruin each year, and each year one million 


Courtesy Berkshire Evening Eagle 
tons of soil flow past Omaha in the 
Missouri River. That’s enough soil to 
fill a wagon train circling the earth 
23 times. 

The day of reckoning is coming closer 
with each rain, each gust of wind. Our 
soil experts tell us we have no more 
land to lose. They say that if the 
present erosion rate continues unchecked 
we will have to accept a lower standard 
of living within fifty years. 

This fate can be avoided. We know 
that handled one way, a land may lose 
several inches of topsoil in two or three 
years. Handled another way, the land 
may hold that topsoil for several thou- 
sand years. We must see to it that 
soil and water are managed the con- 
servation way. ‘Trees figure into this 
program in a large way so we must not 
underestimate the value. 

Without a sufficient number of trees 
covering the mountains, the foothills 
and even the lowlands, the land soon 
becomes a barren waste upon which it 
is no longer possible for men to live. 
This is the old, old story in Palestine, 
Greece, Rome, China, Japan and our 
own New England. When men enter a 
new land and it is_ usually heavily 
wooded with sturdy trees and deep, 
rich roil but as the people increase in 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Propagating Some Rarer Plants from Seed 


By Rocer G. CoGGESHALL 
Assistant Propagator, 


Arnold Arboretum 

Seed propagation, as all nurserymen 
know, is by far the easiest and cheapest 
way to produce saleable plants, assum- 
ing, of course, the plants to be propa- 
gated come true from seed. Taking this 
fact into consideration, let us consider 
some methods used to produce some of 
the more uncommon plants. Plants 
that have been recommended as new ad- 
ditions to the group of plants that are 
now already used in street tree plant- 
ings, specimen plantings, etc. 

First, let us consider the method used 
at the Arnold Arboretum in handling 
seed that requires no pre-treatment, such 
as seed of the following plants: 

Cercidiphyllum 
Evodia danielli 
Evodia hupehensis 
Phellodendron amurense 
Phellodendron lavellei 
Phellodendron — sachalinense 


For an example of the procedure 
used, let us use the seed of Phelloden- 
dron amurense. The fleshy fruit of this 
species is collected during the latter part 
of October, brought into the green- 
house and cleaned immediately. We use 
a machine called a Waring Blendor, for 
cleaning the fleshy fruits. This is the 
same machine that is used by housewives 
in every day cooking. However, we 
have made the following modifications. 
We found that the steel blades the 
machine comes equipped with are much 
too sharp for cleaning seeds, they will 
just cut the seeds all to pieces. To 
overcome this, a piece of rubber cut from 
a truck tire was inserted. This piece of 
rubber was 114” square and was bolted 
onto the shaft, so that it spun in a 
horizontal plane. The rubber is 
tough enough to stand up under the ter- 
rific battering it takes, and yet it does 
not injure the seed. It was found that 
a proportion of 2/3 water to 1/3 fleshy 
fruit is necessary to give good clean seed 
with the least injury to the seed. 

Once the seeds have been cleaned in 
the Waring Blendor, they are stored dry 
until spring, at which time they are 
planted out in prepared beds. 

In regard to Cercidiphyllum and 
Evodia, the seed of which dehisce, we 
collect the seed capsules just prior to 
their dehiscing, place them on sheets of 
paper in the greenhouse to open, store 
the seed in a dry place during winter 
and then sow it outdoors, in prepared 
beds, in the spring. 

Then we have plants, the seed of 
which require a cold stratification period 
before they will germinate. This treat- 
ment is necessary to overcome internal 


japonicum 


dormancy in the seed. This type of 
dormancy is probably the commonest 
and is caused by internal conditions of 
the stored food or the embryo itself. 

Inside the seed certain chemical 
changes in the stored food, or in the 
embryo, must take place before germina- 
tion can begin. Also, the embryo is 
sometimes unusually small at the time 
the seed is dispersed, so that it must un- 
dergo some growth before germination 
can begin. (1) 

To overcome this internal dormancy, 
we expose the seed to an abundant sup- 
ply of moisture and oxygen, at a con- 
stant temperature of 41°F., for a period 
of three months. 

Examples of seeds with this type of 
dormancy are listed below with the 
recommended treatment for stratifica- 
tion. 

Three Months 41°F. 
Acer capillipes 
Acer griseum 
Acer rufinerve 

Three Months 41°F. 
Acer tartaricum 
Acer triflorum 
Acer truncatum 


Four Months 41°F. 
Carpinus cordata 
Carpinus japonica 
Carpinus orientalis 
Carpinus turczaninowi 
Seed requiring low _ temperature 
stratification are handled as follows. 
Seeds are collected from the latter part 
of September, through the early part of 
October. Following collection, the seed 
is mixed in thoroughly with old rooting 
medium saved from the previous sum- 
mer’s bench cleaning. This medium 
consists of 50% sand and 50% peat, by 
volume, and is thoroughly moistened. 
After the seed has been thoroughly 
mixed with the oid rooting medium, 
we bag the mixture in polyethelene 
plastic bags. Once bagged, the mixture 
of seed and rooting medium is placed 
in a refrigerator for three months in 
the case of the above Acer species and 
four months in the case of the above 
Carpinus species. The temperature of 
the refrigerator is kept at 41°F. 
Following this three or four months 
period at 41°F. the seeds are sown in 
flats and then spotted off as they germin- 
ate. 
Seeds of some plants require a period 
of high temperature followed by a 
period of low temperature before they 
will germinate. Such seed are said to 
have double dormancy. The term 
“double dormancy” is used to indicate 
that the seeds have two different types of 
dormancy. One is an_ impermeable 
seed coat, which can be made permeable 


PLANT AMERICA 


for oxygen and water to pass through, 
by subjecting the seed to a diurnally 
fluctuating temperature of 60°-85°F. 
for two to four months. The other 
type of dormancy is the already men- 
tioned internal dormancy, which can 
be overcome by subjecting the seeds to 
a temperature of 41°F. for three to 
four months. 

Below are listed examples of seeds re- 
quiring such treatment. 


Four Months at 60-85F. 
Then three months at 41°F. 
Cotoneaster bacillaris 
Cotoneaster dammeri 
Cotoneaster disticha 
Three Months at 60-85°F. 
Then three months at 41°F. 
Sorbus alnifolia 
Sorbus japonica 


Four Months at 60-85°F. 

Then three months at 41°F. 
Viburnum hupehense 
Viburnum lobophyllum 


Seed of the above named plants are 
collected at the proper time in the fall, 
cleaned of their pulpy flesh in the War- 
ing Blendor, mixed in thoroughly with 
the old rooting medium and then bagged 
in polyethelene bags. However, instead 
of placing the bags in a cold temperature 
(41°F.), such as was done with the 
maple seed, the bags were placed right 
on the open bench in the greenhouse. 

Here they were subjected to a diurn- 
ally fluctuating temperature of 60°- 
85°F. The seeds were left on the open 
greenhouse bench, exposed to this fluc- 
tuating temperature for three months 
in the case of Sorbus species, and four 
months in the case of the Cotoneaster 
and Viburnum species. 

Following this treatment of 60°- 
85°F., for three or four months the 
bags were removed from the greenhouse 
and placed in the refrigerator at 41°F. 
Here they remained for an additional 
three months. 

At the end of this period the seeds 
were sown directly outdoors into pre- 
pared beds. 

By using polyethelene plastic bags, 
seed propagation has been made much 
easier and also much faster. Once 
placed inside these plastic bags, with the 
medium suitably moist, the seeds are in 
no danger of drying out. Once placed 
in the refrigerator or on the open bench, 
they require no further attention, other 
than being changed from the warm to 
cold at the proper time, and being sown 
at the proper time. However, an occa- 
sional check to see that the medium is 
moist envugh and that the seeds are not 
germinating prematurely, is advisable. 

By using plastic bags for seeds that 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Trees... 


New York State Arborists 


Meeting — Cornell 


| meeting of the New York 
ts Association on January 


s a well attended and en- 


eting. Business was con- 


the morning session when 
heard from several stand- 
including Program, Mr. 
Publicity, Prof. A. M. S. 
mbership, Mr. Paul Cran- 
Mr. Frank Karpick; 


Mr. Francis Larmore. Dr. 


reported as_ secretary- 
membership roll stands 
nd 20 associate members 
of $223 on hand. 
fficers followed a report 


1ating Committee and the 


inanimous ballot by the 


n the vote of the Asscecia- 


incis Larmore of Schenec- 


iew President, Mr. Dew- 


Pleasantville, Vice-Presi- 
J. G. Matthysse again 
ties of secretary-treasurer. 
committee for 1954 is 
Sergeron of Niagara Falls, 
of Rochester, H. Miller 
Bob Lewis of Syracuse, 
ey of Schaghticoke, Ken- 
Syracuse and Ira Wicks 


Collins, State Entomolo- 
afternoon session with 
Forest Insect Control in 
Pests of maple, red 
white pine were among 
In his concluding re- 
llins noted the hundredth 
professional entomology 
n by the first state ento- 
utting of trees on state 
limited just as it was in 
by the English crown, 
relation to the original 
xine, most of which were 
in diameter. Such trees 
If you know of any, 

ler of the afternoon was 
liscussion of licensing ar- 
York State. It was gen- 
ited that present day 
ed for pest control are 
fficiently dangerous ma- 
heir use should be limited 
n demonstrate that they 
skill and knowledge to 
insecticides and fungi- 
lliam Ozard of the De- 
\griculture and Markets 
cated that some 20 states 
ntroduced regulation of 


= 


Otheors Elected 


at New York State 





— 


Arborists Meeting Jan. 11, 12 


Left to right, seated: 


1. Dr. A. M. S. Pridham, Editor, New York Shade Tree Notes, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


2. Mr. Dewhirst Wade, Vice-President, White Plains, N. Y. 
3. Mr. Kenneth Painter, Retiring President, Syracuse, N. Y. 
4. Mr. Francis Larmore, President-elect, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Left to right, standing: 


1. Mr. Ira F. Wickes, Director, Suffern, N. Y. 

2. Mr. Robert Lewis, Director, Syracuse, N. Y. 

3. Mr. Paul Crandall, Director, Rochester, N. Y. 

4. Dr. John G. Matthysse, Secretary-Treasurer, Department of Entomology, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








custom spraying backed by inspection 
and filing of records on spraying under- 
taken. Paul ‘Tilford, National Ar- 
borists Association, indicated that the 
Ohio arborists have tried six times to 
get a licensing law passed but that even 
after ironing out restrictive phases and 
clearing the host of detail that attends 
such legislation they have not succeeded 
except that a good degree of unanimity 
was attained on the type of legislation 
that would be practical among the mem- 
bers of the profession. 

It was pointed out that approximately 
85% of professional work in New Jer- 
sey is covered by certified arborists. In 
Connecticut 1091 have passed examina- 
tions leading to a license to operate as 
an arborist in that state. 

The tenor of the meeting was that 











the New York State Arborists are in 
favor of the efficient use of modern 
pest control measures by competent op- 
erators whose demonstrated ability’ is 
above challenge. President Larmore is 
selecting a committee to work out a 
plan of action for submission to the 
Association, probably at their summer 
meeting in July. 
Present Trends and Needs of 
Arboriculture 
Address by Paul Tilford to New York 
State Arborists Association 

In discussing trends in arboriculture 
Paul Tilford reminisced briefly concern- 
ing the beginnings or the modern arbori- 
culture industry during the 1920’s when 
big tree moving and cavity work on old 
trees on estates formed a large part of 

(Continued cn Page 20) 
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Insure maximum protection for 
shade and ornamental trees by 
planning the time and frequency 
of your spraying, and by selecting 
the Penco insect and disease con- 
trol chemicals that best meet 
your needs. 


Each of the Penco sprays listed 
here are carefully formulated to 
insure uniformity and maximum 
effectiveness. 


Penco DDT Emulsion 34. This emul- 
sion contains three full pounds of 
DDT in each gallon—34% DDT 
by weight. In this concentration, 
less solvent is required for a given 
leaf surface area, and the likelihood 
of solvent burn is proportionately 
reduced. This spray is especially 
effective in combating elm bark 
beetle, elm leaf hopper, Japanese 
beetle and other pests. Penco DDT 
Emulsion 25 (25% DDT per gallon) 
and Penco DDT W-50 (50% wet- 
table powder) are also available. 


USE THE PENCO® SPRAY PROGRAM 





Penco Hi-Gam® W-25 (25% lindane 
wettable powder). An effective 
weapon against aphids, leaf miners, 
lace bugs and pine bark aphids. 


Penco Malathion Emulsion. For 
mite and aphid control on elm 
trees, to prevent build-up of these 
insects following the use of 
DDT sprays. 


Penco Toxaphene E-60. For control 
of bagworm; contains six pounds 
of Toxaphene per gallon. 


Penco Ferbam. An organic fungi- 
cide for control of plant diseases 
on fruit and ornamental plants. 


For superior spray products, look 
to Pennsalt, a basic manufacturer 
of agricultural chemical products. 
Close control of production, plus 
both laboratory and field testing 
make it possible to provide you with 
products of dependable quality. 


Service bulletins, to aid you in planning spraying 
programs, are available from your nearest Penco supplier, 
or direct from us. Penco technical representatives and 
salesmen will gladly work with you on your problems. 
Ample stocks of Penco agricultural chemicals are ready 
for prompt shipment from stock points in your area. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington 
Tacoma 1, Washington « Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Montgomery, Alabama « Bryan, Texas * Portland, Oregon 


Los Angeles and Berkeley, California 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals 





Patronize the Advertisers and mention TREES 











Western Shade Tree Conference— 


Oakland 


the National Shade Tree 
Western Chapter, held 
meeting at Palo Alto 
Saturday. There were 
from the area from Santa 
rtland at the meeting. 
r was conducted by 
Rensselaer of Saratoga, 
and was addressed by 
Joley, director of the 
Introduction Garden at 
Crum, Palo Alto park 
Linn Winterbotham, 
ger of the local chamber 
ind Elinor V. Cogswell, 
Times. 
g session was conducted 


inson, assistant Palo Alto 


ind the afternoon session 
Reid of the Palo Alto 
nission. 

Glover, assistant to the 
Stanford University, ad- 
nference’s luncheon meet- 
’s, after which Reid con- 
of the Stanford campus. 
s were arranged by Dirk 
perintendent of Stanford 
by George Hood, City of 
seryman. 

ests at the event was 
vy Olmstead, son of the 
L. Olmstead, who land- 
Stanford grounds, Miss 


[cClintock, botanist at the 
\cademy of Sciences at 


Park, and secretary of the 
yrticultural Society, was 
park superintendents, 
\itects, and others attend- 
eats, 
organization’s annual 
be held in Oakland 
1 8. 

e Program for the meet- 
in the Claremont Hotel. 
LY, MAY 5, 1954 
Past President’s Break- 

fast—Garden Room 
Registration—Lobby 
General Session — Blue 
and Gold Room 
Luncheon—Salem Room 
Election of Officers and 
General Session — 
Blue and Gold Room 

UAY 6, 1954 
Leave Claremont Hotel 
Leave Garden Show 
Luncheon, Jack London 

Square 
Leave Jack 

Square 
Outdoor Exhibits, Lake- 


London 


(neva... 





in May 


side Park 
Leave Lakeside Park for 
Claremont Hotel 
8:00 P.M. Panel Discussion (Line 
Clearance?) — Blue 
and Gold Room 
FRIDAY, MAY 7, 1954 
8:30 A.M. General Session — Blue 
and Gold Room 
Leave for Tour Calif. 
Spray Chemical Co. 
and Luncheon, Rich- 
mond Country Club, 
Courtesy Calif. Spray 
Chemical Company 


5:00 P.M. 





This is No. 229—10” Boot 


Still the best looking, longest 
lasting, most comfortable 


Tree Trimmers 
Boot 


10:00 A.M. 





1:30 P.M. Leave Richmond 
2:00 P.M. General Session — Blue for the money. It must be good— 
P and Gold Room it has been copied so many times. 
3 30 PM. Cocktail Hour — Salem The same thing in a 16" boot is 
Sigs ies “ our No. 216. Our No. 255X is a 
7:30 P.M. Banquet, Installation of 16” engineers boot. 
Officers, Entertain- 


ment—Salem Room 
SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1954 
9:00 A.M. Shade Tree Clinic 
10:30 A.M. Practical Tree 


* 


P. O. Box 248 Canton, Ohio 


Main- 
( Holder- 


tenance 
ness ?) 































PORTER PRUNERS 


Serve Professional TREE MEN 
BETTER! 


Professional tree men find in Porter Pruners the 
qualities they themselves would specify — easy 
working, better results, durability in years of 
service. Here’s a quick sampling: 


Pole Pruners: Rugged yet lightweight head with sharp tool steel 
forged blades—cut close without bark damage—promote heal- 
ing—cuts up to 1” green wood. 


New Type M Pruner Head has now been further improved to 
give wider opening in slot, better spring action, etc. Ask to see 
these improvements suggested by the treemen. ‘ 


Forester: Large size cuts up to 2’’ green wood— 
unbeatable for year round cutting, pruning, brush 
or trail clearance, also for dehorning young cattle. 
Slide shift increases cutting power up to 80%. 


One-Hand Pruners: DuraCut and 
DuraShear—the ultimate in easy, 
fast, clean work on shrubs, bushes, 
vines—Plastisol cushion grips pre- 
vent slipping and blisters. 


Your supplier has them or can get 
them. Write for complete catalog. 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville 43, Mass. 


Patronize the Advertisers-Mention TREES 
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BASAL BARK SPRAYING IS 


EFFECTIVE THE YEAR AROUND 


DOW brush killers, applied to basal area, 


give better control than mechanical cutting 


The result of successful basal bark treatment is shown 
here. Basal spraying of brush stems or tree trunks with 
Ksteron® 245 or Esteron Brush Killer in oil is more 
economical than cutting, and regrowth is reduced to a 
minimum. Basal treatment is done with a knapsack 
sprayer or with power equipment. It gives satisfactory 
results with a wide range of species in any section of the 
country. 


It should be remembered that basal bark spraying is 
effective during the summer months as well as in other 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


seasons. It is especially useful as a follow-up to foliage 
treatment to control any resistant specimens and to take 
care of “misses” and new growths. Spraying cut stumps 
with either Esteron 245 or Esteron Brush Killer to pre- 
vent sprouting may also be done any time of year. 


Inquiries on the control of brush and weed trees with 
Esteron Brush Killer and Esteron 245 will receive prompt 
attention. Dow sales and technical men are available for 
consultation and assistance. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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DIAGRAM No. 4 
OBJECTIVE: To shew drop size analysis 
and deposit pattern. Plates located as in 
Diagram No. 3. 
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than spinner jet into air stream. 
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| The Best Grade Peat-Humus In America 


’ GREEN-UP AMERICA’... 
ik. G GREEN THUMB PEAT 


so LITTLE DOES So. AUCH $ 





7 REASONS “GREEN THUMB” ASSURES YOUR BECOMING A GREENTHUMB USER 


1. 97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 


Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


vf YN 


Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 
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num e trees are cut away and not 
repl Then the waters fall upon 
the | ls and rush down the slopes 
inst f sinking into the rich open 
rying away vast quantities 
of th [he waters pass out to sea 
with tl burden of soil or form ma- 
laria-laden swamps. Had the trees re- 
the slopes, they would have 
vater like a sponge, giving it 
; it was needed in the plants 
, and letting it flow down- 
yut devastating floods. 
l're t only have long roots that 
h underground water supplies 
vegetation cannot, but due 
amount of foliage, they 
enormous amount of mois- 
instance, the amount of 
iporated from an average 
yn a single summer day has 
ited to be 150 gallons of 


to the 
give or 
ture 
moist 
white 
been 
watel 
Tre ive 
A livin 


annually 


been likened to a bank. 
rowing tree increases in wood 

Che tree itself is like in- 
vested capital. The annual income on a 
managed acre of forest may reach 500 
board feet or more. This interest can 
(harvested) leaving the 
capital or principal intact. 

Th de trees as a group are im- 
portant man’s comfort and_ joy. 
Without them, all cities would be much 
the san [he commons in Boston, Lin- 
coln in Chicago, Golden Gate 
Park in San Francisco are all made 
famous by their beautiful trees. Who 

New England without all 
ent elms? These elms add 
dignity to all the cities and 
town [he American’s pride of his 
Capit shown in the beautiful park 
surround it as well as in the building 


itself 


be collected 


can 
its n 


charm 


\ community with 
healt! mmunity. 
hel; 


been 


many trees is a 
Their tendency to 
temperature extremes has 
trated by forest experiment 
Furthermore, a growing tree 
xygen and takes in carbonic 
acid gas, thus purifying the air. 


statio 


wives 


Shade trees increase the value of real 
ite greatly, especially around homes. 
ine beauty and sentiment for 
the hom nothing else can. Houses 
very rapidly, but trees take 
a long t to grow. For these reasons, 
shad es should be adequately cared 
for and protected from their enemies. 
Expenditures for such purposes are 
just tree increases in value as 
the Vv. 
H ne possibly place a monetary 
es when they give us hun- 
terial uses, protect us from 
the ts; cold, heat, flood destruc- 
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tion, conserve soil and water, purify 
the very air we breath and are a con- 
stant source of beauty and inspiration? 


The Value at Teme 


By RicHARD JOHNSON 
Second Prize 





If you were to go for a ride on a 
beautiful spring day, you would seldom 
stop and really think about trees. Per- 
haps you might pass a casual remark 
about their beauty. I want you now to 
think about some of the real values that 
trees have for us. 


Can you see a tree not only as some 
wood, but as a house, some cartons of 
paper, a set of tires, some cans of turpen- 
tine, some maple syrup or sugar, or even 
a tar road, on which you might be rid- 
ing, while enjoying these very trees? 

We also get many highly priced foods 
from our trees. Think now of a platter 
of griddle cakes or waffles; for garnish 
it would need a liberal helping of maple 
syrup. 

Few of us stop to think that this is 
the product of one of our most beautiful 
trees, the sugar maple. The collecting, 
processing and marketing of maple 
syrup and sugar is a multi-million dol- 
lar business. Would you think of trees 
as you are eating your favorite ice 
cream, candy or pastries that could be 
flavored or garnished with walnut 
meats? These come from another 
well-known tree. The list of food- 
producing trees is long. The pecan nuts 
from the hickory species are especially 
nopular. They are in great demand as 
are the manv wonderful fruits we get 
from our trees. 

Now, will you pretend you were 
matine this same trin on a hot summer 
dav. to have a picnic? You would ride 
until vou found just the right spot to 
eat. This would be, without a doubt. 
under a beautiful shade tree. and, we'll 
sav. on the property of a farmer. Here 
we realize not only the value of our 
shade trees, but what the tree means to 
a farmer. 

First, it is a well-known fact that 
trees and general landscaping increase 
the value of property. Second, to state 
a few facts from the Shade Tree Digest, 
“The value of trees to the farmer was 
illustrated in a recent finding by Earl 
G. Maxwell, Forester at the University 
of Nebraska. In a survev of some 300 
Nebraska land owners, he discovered 
that trees are worth an average of 
$325.76 a year to the farm on which 
thev are grown. 

“Trees are most highly valued as a 
protection to livestock, which is figured 
at an average annual worth of $197.06. 
Their value in increasing crop produc- 
tion is averaged at $43.03, while they 
are worth $29.63 annually for the pro- 
tection they give to buildings and equip- 





Seymour Smith presents 


PRUNING SAWS 


that CUT FASTER 
LAST LONGER 


No. 622 






Specially designed for 
arborists and other profes- 
sional users. A complete 
line of 7 patterns covering all require- 
ments up to chain saw work. 


Blades — made by Sandvik of famous 
Swedish charcoal steel — have fast-cutting, 
large, deep teeth with heavy set to prevent 
binding. Handles are of laminated hardwood, 
streamlined and free from horns and 
projections. 


also LOPPING SHEARS 






5 patterns in various sizes, includ- 
ing the new Seymour Smith TIFFANY PRUNER. 


TREE PRUNERS POLE SAWS 
No. 20 

Pruner Saw 

Head Head 


No. 11 ‘'Telephone’’ tree pruner No. 20 saw head has 
head, with 1” capacity and No. 16” needle point 
12 with 11/2” capacity are the fin- teeth, is adjustable 
est available. Also rugged poles to 3 positions. Uses 
of selected spruce with seamless standard poles. 
aluminum joints. 


PRUNING SHEARS ; 





No. 90 Professional Double-Cut 


For generations Seymour Smith has been supplier 
of the finest hand pruners for professional use. 
Made in 8 models for all requirements. 


Most dealers carry 
Seymour Smith prun- 
ing equipment. Write 
us for descriptive 
literature. 





Seymour Smit 


OUR 104th YEAR 











SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
42203 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 











ment. Broken down further, the an- 
nual worth of trees is $22.67 for the 
production of fuel wood, $13.40 for the 
increased garden production, $13.53 for 
fuel saved, and $6.44 for their use as 
poles and posts.” 

Now, as the fall of the year comes, 
you would take your ride to see the 
beautiful foliage, for which the Berk- 
shires are so famous. While one week 
you might be enjoying this beauty, by 
the following week or so, the leaves 
have begun to fall. What do you see in 
these leaves? A day’s work, a nuisance 
to be disposed of, or materials for a bon- 
fire? Or can you see the ripened plant 
cells of which they are composed, hidden 
dollars, chemicals necessary for plant 
growth, or elements vital to soil? All 
these values and more are there. Leaves 
when dry are twice as rich as any other 
fertilizer. “They produce such valuable 













© go modern! 


with 
MILLER-ROBINSON 


POWER OPERATED 
LIMB LOPPERS 
| AND TREE SAWS 


© costs 30-50% 


' Select the RIGHT Unit 
froma Full Line 

of Fourteen 
Time-Tested, 
Field-Proven Models 














Every Cut Sharp and Clean 
No Ragged, Split or Chewed 
Limbs or Branches 

Made to Stand Hard Work 
and Abuse 

Complete Line of 

| Compressors and 

' Accessories Available 
Insulated and Non- 
Insulated Models 

> Field Demonstrations 
© at Your 

Convenience 


Write for Complete Information 
and Name of Nearest Dealer! 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 
10¢ on B ard 


Los Angeles 3, Ca 





Pioneer Designers and 
Builders of Air Powered Trim- 
ming and Pruning Equipment 
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chemicals as _ nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and calcium through the process 
known as composting. These elements 
can be reclaimed and returned to the 
soil. 

By this time, the ground has begun to 
freeze, and winter is on its way. The 
evergreen trees now become of main im- 
portance. Their beauty against a 
snowy background makes a_ beautiful 
scene. With winter getting under way, 
Christmas draws near and we must go 
out to select our tree. Where to go 
and what kind of tree to get is the 
question. There are more than 28 
million Christmas trees distributed in 
this country, according to recent re- 
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ports of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Most of the Christmas 
trees produced in the U. S. are cut from 
privately owned lands; generally, from 
woodlands or pastures, where the trees 
have grown from natural seedlings. 
Christmas tree farms, on which ever- 
greens are planted, grown, and cut for 
use as Christmas trees, are increasing in 
importance. There is reported to be the 
amount of 100,000 acres in Christmas 
tree plantations now, producing about 
1 and one half million trees annually. 
Nearly all kinds of evergreens are 
used for Christmas. The five leading 
kinds, based on production figures, are: 
(Continued on Page 18) 





EASIER! 





Light—perfectly balanced. Ex- 
clusive V-design gives greater 
leverage. 


FASTER! 





Powerful 10 amp. motor Saws 
up to 28” dia. tree at 1400 ft. 
per minute chain speed. 





Specially designed gripper 
teeth prevent jump or 
kick-back. 


Tew Porter-Cable Electric CHAIN SAW 


Model 110 
14” Cutter Bar 


leverage . 


down. Heavy-duty precision ball 


Only big-capacity chain saw at such a low price! Measures 
30” long by 644” wide—yet cuts trees up to 28” in 
diameter. Weighs 18 Ibs. Has famous Oregon® Chipper 
Chain—stays sharp twice as long. V-design improves 
. . keeps blade out of dirt when saw is set 
bearings. Oversized 






worm gears. Instant starting—practically no servicing. 


Operates off standard 115 V. AC/DC line. Two portable 


field generators also available. 


Pee Seas eee SSS 


PORTER-CABLE Machine Co. 
2344 N. Salina St., Syracuse 8, N.Y. 


MAIL COUPON 


Name 


(In Canada: Strongridge, Ltd., London, Ont.) 
Send free folder on your new low-cost Model 110 Chain Saw... 
also name of nearest dealer. 
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PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO., Syracuse 8, New York 


Manufacturers of Speedmatic and Guild Electric Tools 
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Ba douglas fir, black spruce, 
red nd white spruce. In addi- 
tior er kinds are more or less 


‘The Christmas tree in- 
550,000,000 business, accord- 
rent retail prices. 
Did | realize as you went to get 
your iow really important it was? 
[ would like to close my story now 
by quoting a pledge, written by L. L. 


comn | sed. 
dust \ 


ing to 


Forema f Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
for Outdoor Life Magazine. 

“I give my pledge as an American to 
save and faithfully to defend from waste 


the natu 
its soll 


resources of my country— 
ind minerals, its forests, waters, 
and wildlife.” 


The Significance of 
Arbor Day 


By Bruce CRONNELL 
Third Prize 
or winter, day or night 
ever a new delight; 


~ Summe 
‘T ree: 
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They give us peace and they make us 
strong, 

Such a_ wonderful 
belongs.” 

In order to know and to be able to 
understand the significance of Arbor 
Day, first let us understand that this 
day is one set apart to encourage people 
to plant trees voluntarily. It is cele- 
brated very often as a school festival. 

Arbor Day is not celebrated usually 
as a legal holiday. However, in Florida, 
Nebraska and Rhode Island, Arbor Day 
is a legal holiday. In the other forty- 
five states it is not a legal holiday ex- 
cept in certain states by proclamation of 
the governor. The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts celebrates Arbor Day on 
on the last Friday in April. (Editors 
Note: Arbor Day is now legally ob- 
served on the Last Friday in April in 
the following States; Massachusetts, 
Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, South Dakota and Nevada. ) 
Most of the other northern states cele- 
brate this day in April or in early May. 
Many southern states designate a day 
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95 King Street East 





REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 
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COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
GET BEST RESULTS 


FEED WITH HELLER-GRO 


Since 1939, HELLER-GRO, 
the safe plant food that can- 
not burn, has fed the trees 
and turf of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. Made from USP 
grade chemicals only, this 
highly concentrated Paste 
fertilizer is immediately and 
completely soluble. 
CANADIAN AGENT—W. G. HARTNOLL 
GREAT NORTHERN CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 


Distributorships Available 


write to: Gordon H. Knowles, Representative 
1916 Franklin St., 


RO 





Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 








in the winter for the celebration of 
Arbor Day. In Canada, Arbor Day is 
celebrated on the first Friday in May. 

The custom of this celebration was 
started when, in 1873, the Nebraska 
State Board of Agriculture adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, that April 10, 1873 be 
and the same hereby especially set apart 
and consecrated for tree planting in the 
State of Nebraska, and that the State 
Board of Agriculture hereby names it 
Arbor Day. And to urge upon the 
people of the State the vital importance 
of tree planting hereby offers a special 
premium of $100 to the Agricultural 
Society of that county in Nebraska 
which shall upon that day plant properly 
the largest number of tree, and a farm 
library of $25. worth of books to that 
person who on that day shall plant 
properly in Nebraska the greatest 
number of trees.” 

When the State of Nebraska origi- 
nated the idea of celebrating an Arbor 
Day, it lacked the many trees it needed. 
On the first Arbor Day in that state 
over 1,000,000 trees were planted. 

Julius Sterling Morton, who was the 
first to propose a regular Arbor Day, 
believed that the trees would be useful 
as wind breaks and to conserve the 
moisture in the soil of his State of 
Nebraska. Since it was much his idea 
to have an Arbor Day, Arbor Day in 
Nebraska is celebrated on his birthday, 
April 22. 

It is very important that we plant 
trees on Arbor Day. The reason for this 
is that conservation of our natural re- 
sources is one of the foremost im- 
portant problems to face our nation in 
the next fifty years. If the land of our 
country is not preserved, the future 
generation will be in quite a serious 
predicament. Most far-sighted people 
have known for some time that conser- 
vation of our nation’s forests must be 
practiced on a wider scale than it ever 
has been before. In the past we have 
turned beautiful garden-like lands into 
deserts. If this has been possible, why 
can’t we transform the deserts into 
gardens, scientifically planted ? 

Many of our towns and cities have 
blighted areas which can be made beau- 
tiful and green by the planting of trees. 
Most of our cities, with a few excep- 
tions, are rather ugly. They are es- 
pecially ugly compared with English 
cities, where a confined area had to be 
planted, and the people had to be plant 
conscious if the population of England 
was to live with any amount of comfort 
and beauty. 

Many of our cities have “clean-up 
campaigns,” but they are not very good 
unless the areas are planted with trees 
and the inhabitants of our cities are 
made plant conscious. 

It is important that trees and shrubs 
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are planted on factory grounds to help 
improve the morale and comfort, as well 
as the recreational facilities, of the 
workers. 

Real estate values are improved by 
tree-lined streets. They also help to 
improve the climate and livability of 
homes. Many more city parks, more 
community forests, and more recreation- 
al areas are sorely needed. 

The planting of trees would be very 
important in case of an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb explosion. In event of 
an explosion, trees, bushes and shrubs 
would be very important in cutting 
down the direct effect of flash burn. 

If we have any love, whatsoever, for 
our community we will try to plant, 
conserve, and beautify the land. If we 
do not do this, our country will go the 
same way of other countries that by 
spoiling their land have robbed them- 
selves and left deserts in their wake. 

‘The trees in our country are being 
destroyed much faster than they are be- 
ing replanted. Arbor Day should help 
us to remember this fact and we should 
try to plant at least one tree on Arbor 
Day. If we would do this, Arbor Day 
would be very successful and our great 
country’s natural resources would be 
greatly improved. 

“__So living or dying, I'll take my ease 

Under the trees, under the trees.” 
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You Can File 
OREGON’ 
CHIPPER CHAIN 


Easily, Quickly 


Correctly 
'— — 





One big reason why genuine OREGON Chip- 
per Chain leads the field is “YOU CAN FILE 
IT!’ With a little practice, any chain saw oper- 
ator soon learns to file his OREGON Chipper Chain quickly, 
correctly, easily. OREGON'-IZE your chain saw now...for 
fast cutting, fast filing. There’s an OREGON Chipper Chain 
for your make of saw. 





SEE YOUR 
CHAIN SAW 
DEALER 


Copyright 1954 by 
Oregon Sow Choin Corp. 














OREGON Saw Chain Corp. 





SAW CHAIN SPECIALISTS 
8816 S. E. 17th Ave., Portiand 2, Ore. 











PROTECT YOUR TREES 


from pests and pestilence with 


John BEAN ROTOMIST 


Fast, thorough, and dependable protection for shade trees, parks and 
recreational areas is a simple matter with the new John Bean Rotomist. 
Completely re-designed, this new unit offers more performance-per- 
horsepower than has ever before been possible because of the new 
“straight-through” method of air handling. Powered by a famous 
Willys “Jeep” engine, the air delivery unit has a 29-inch axial flow fan 
which delivers 28,000 cubic feet a minute at 100 miles velocity. 


Accurate “on-target” delivery is easy with the airplane-type hydraulic 
controls that rotate the turntable 360° right or left and aims the 
counter-balanced discharge outlet through a 110° arc. 


The spray system includes the new John Bean Royalette enclosed oil- 
bath, plunger-type pump that delivers 7 gallons per minute at 400 
pounds pressure; cone type nozzles that are easily detached to allow 
adjustment to the desired flow; a 100-gallon tank made of heavy gauge 
steel, and triple-jet agitation in the tank. 


The unit is available for either truck or trailer mounting, or can be 
purchased in a factory mounted trailer model. 


Write for the new Rotomist catalog 
for more complete information. 


ne 





DIVISION OF FOOD 
MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LANSING 4, MICH. @ SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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NEW YORK ARBORISTS 
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the lume of the arborist busi- 
nes \ xample was cited of one 
reported 98 jobs per year 
of over $500 per job but in 1950 re- 
ported 400 jobs averaging $125. Spray- 
ee moving were not included 
in these figures. Today there are many 
ler arborist companies doing a fine 


persor ed business within local areas. 
About 3 of the dollar volume comes 
fron g, another 20% from spray- 


ing, 12 trom planting, 10% from 
, 9% from fertilizer and 2% 


rron tC work. 
\ ists spread their localized activi- 
ties into other allied business fields such 


lscape and nursery business. 
; find clients among home own- 
ilities and utility companies. 


\ir. Tilford is optimistic about the 
future of the arborist business. The 
trend toward expanded home and pub- 
lic building, the renovation of older 
city plantings and the trend toward re- 


vised th g about trees by utility com- 
panies home owners all mean new 
business. Large forest trees are out of 
scale for modern needs in many cases 
and th room for considering other 
than ntional shade tree types for 
modern inting. 

What needed Mr. Tilford pointed 
out is first, a lot of good publicity about 
trees s( t the public can have some 
approp! knowledge about them and 
about ind poor tree care. Con- 
tinued community endeavor by arborists 
is good promotion. Talks by arborists 
before vice clubs, at Arbor Day and 


at other times are especially helpful. 
Professional publicity has helped put 
across the A.A.N. Plant America cam- 


paig Vir. Quadland has been respon- 
sible for such publicity and the Ohio 
arborist retaining him part time for 
spec newspaper and magazine stories 
on tree year. 

Mr. ‘Tilford stressed that what is 
needed includes a way of improv- 
ing the caliber of employees in the ar- 
borist ness. Better pay is part, bet- 
ter worl conditions and sponsoring 
the feeling that the work of the arborist 
is important to the community would 
all hel; 

Encouragement of research to help 
solve irborist’s problems in keeping 
trees healthy by spray and fertilizer pro- 
grams should also be encouraged. 

In nking of using the right tree 
in the ht place, Mr. Tilford discussed 
the following as illustrative of shade 
trees suitable for street and modern 


home [ ing 


Continued on Page 22) 








Williams & Harvey Nurseries Announce 


NEW TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e New Lower Costs 

This improved new tree mover fits any standard 


truck, Ready now. Write us for specifications. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


winch and all needed pick-up parts: 
F.0O.B. Kansas City, Mo.________- $1375 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P, O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 











USE BARTLETT SAWS 


Here is what one of our customers writes regarding 
Bartlett No. 124B SPECIAL SAW 


“, .. Fast, easy cutting, easily sharpened . . . Stands up longer 
after sharpening than any saw I ever used... .” 
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No. 41 Tuttle Tooth 


This popular saw is made in 20 and 
24-inch lengths. Equipped with a special 
extra-large handle. Tuttle tooth design 
is excellent for large cuts. 





No. 26 Tree Expert's 


Two styles of teeth on same cutting edge. 
10-inch section at point of blade has 6 


points per inch. Balance of blade has 
large teeth similar to tuttle tooth. 








No. 27 Tree Expert's 


Widely used for many years by arborists, 
the No. 27 26-inch has 6 points per inch, 
beveled forward. Also made in 28-inch 
length known as our No. 28. 





No. 170 Forester’s 


Extra-large peg teeth, 4/2 points per inch, 
and an unusually stiff blade make this 
26-inch saw suitable for heavy cutting. 


FREE ON REQUEST—CATALOG No. 34, LISTING OUR COMPLETE 
LINE OF TREE TRIMMING TOOLS AND TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 28, 3003 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 









No. 124B Special Utility 


Our exclusive design provides big, husky 
cutting teeth with 4 points per inch. Fast 
cutting and easily sharpened. No. 124B 
has 24-inch blade. If 26-inch blade is 
preferred, specify No. 114BD. 


No. 114B Special Utility 


No. 114B is 26 inches long and offers 
same exclusive design as No. 124B except 
for handle. Fast cutting, easily sharpened. 









No. 114 Rapid Cut 


to No. 
third tooth is a well formed raker. Gullets 
are especially deep to provide quick clear- 


Similar 114B except that every 


ance. Also furnished in 24-inch length, 


known as No. 124 Rapid Cut. 


No. 127 Paragon 


A very popular all-purpose pruning saw, 
No. 127 is available in 18, 22, 24 and 
26-inch lengths. 


s : 
Leather Saw Sheaths 


As a safety and convenience factor for 
the operator, as well as protection for 
the saw, Leather Sheaths are availabl 
for all of our pruning saws. 




















PROPAGATION 


(Continued from Page 9) 


require a high temperature period fol- 
lowed by a low one, a great deal of 
time can be saved. For example, Sorbus 
japonica seed, handled the way just 
described above, will germinate in six 
months. Where, on the other hand, the 
same seed planted outdoors in the fall 
as soon as it is collected and cleaned, 
would not germinate until one year and 
a half later if it had been sown in the 
fall, or not until one year later if it had 
been stored dry all winter and sown in 
the spring. 

This is due to the fact that the seeds 
require a period of high temperature, 
followed by a period of low temperature. 

Therefore, if you planted the cleaned 
seed in the fall it would not receive 
enough high temperature to break down 
the seed coat before winter and it would 
have to wait until the next summer 
before it would receive its high tem- 
perature period, which would break 
down the seed coat. Then it would have 
to go through the next winter before 
it would receive its cold period which 
would overcome the internal dormancy. 
Once these two conditions have been 
fulfilled in the right sequence, hot then 
cold, the seed will germinate in the 
coming spring. 

Cold stratification before warm strati- 
fication will be of no use, as witness 
the fact that no germination occurs the 
first spring following fall planting of 
cleaned seed. The impermeable seed 
coat must be broken down first by high 
temperature, allowing water and oxygen 
to penetrate into the seed where their 
presence, combined with the cold tem- 
perature stratification which would fol- 
low, will result in good germination 
the following spring. 

In conclusion then, by treating the 
above mentioned species these various 
ways with emphasis on pretreatment 
and the polyethelene plastics, we here at 
the Arnold Arboretum found that seed 
propagation can be made much easier 
and much more profitable. 

(1) Misc. Pub. 654 U. S. D. A. 
Woody Plant Seed Manual P. 35- 
36. 





Tree Business or Tree 
Equipment for Sale 


Including complete seven tool box truck, 
power saws, sprayers and other equip- 
ment, Unusual opportunity for well 
trained man. Town of 60,000 Only 
Trained Man in Section. 

Selling Price Business $8000 
Equipment Only $6000 
Further information upon request. Reason 
for selling, Representative for National 

HELLER-GRO distribution. 
KNOWLES TREE SERVICE 
1916 N. Franklin Street 
Colorado Springs 
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New White Showers 
CONSTANT MISTING NOZZLE 


Finest, simplest, most efficient nozzle for propagation and humidity control. In- 
stalled easily as nozzles in regular irrigation line. No tees, sweat fittings, solder, 
or work of plumber to install. Adapter has 5/16/24 thread to screw into tapped 
hole of same size in 34°’ galvanized pipe. 

Nozzle made of Stainless Steel. Price only $3.00. For $3.75, will send, postpaid, 
sample on hose testing cap, or, for $6.50, on shut-off hose nozzle. You will find 
many uses for these Misting Nozzles and can also determine their adaptability 
for permanent installation. At 40-lb. pressure, one nozzle uses only 1/2 gallons 
of water an hour. 


WHITE SHOWERS, Inc. 


17514 Woodward Ave. Detroit 3, Mich. 





ON SHADE | E DISEASES 
‘PURATIZED 


You can now control Hick@y, Oak, Sycamore Anthracnose; 
Black Walnut, Rhododendré 1 Mountain Laurel Leaf Spot; 
Red Oak Twig Blight; Engli : Hawthorne Leaf Blight 
Puratized Agricultural Say is the proven organic 
fungicide having widespred™ application 


No spray residue no sta™ming of most nouse paints 
Completely water soluble ® no clogging of spray nozzles 
Trouble-free application an. apply with most insecticides 
For fruit trees — use Pug@tized Agricultural Spray 

to control scab and leaf s n apple trees 

scab and fire blight on page trees; 

brown rot, blossom-blight Mm Cherry and Peach trees. 


/ 
/ 


at fot case CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION. FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP., MIDDLEPORT, N. Y 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION: ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP... 40 Rector Street, New York6, N.Y 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


tne 


7 
TOIK 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 


7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


W TREE EXPERTS MANUAL, 
Fenska. De La Mare Garden 
W. 37th St., New York 18. 
s. $5.00. 
eference manual of Directions, 

res on the Care of Shade and 

rees never before presented 


| 


the beginning—the parts of a 
functions, and the growth of 
ved by details on watering, soils, 
pruning, bracing and cabling, 
ressing, surgery, etc. 
chapters on correctly diagnos- 
bles and effective remedies to 
ll the different types of sprays 
se them; correct formula for a 
food; complete list of insects 
ide and ornamental trees. A 
Chart, showing the materials 
ind may not be used in one 
a chapter on Shade Tree Laws 
compiled and condensed as 
vecial features of the book. 
ners, murserymen, landscape 
it growers, city foresters, tree 
nicipal officials, teachers, tree 
zations, etc. will read and profit 


YRY OF THE ROSE, by Roy E. Shep- 
Che Macmillan Co., New York. 264 
$4.75. 
most complete history of the 
ippear in a book. It traces the 
of this flower from the first 
earance of each one down to 


lay. 

ltural history, it transcends the 

legends which have grown up 

se. The narrative of discovery 

development of new roses into 

lorious blooms of modern gar- 
that needs no ornamentation 


rd divides the roses into eleven 
il groups. First giving the gen- 
rs, he then describes the many 
brids within each group. The 
each different kind seen in 
is clearly shown; cultural 
when they are unique. 
ncludes the China and the Tea 
the Multiflora and several 
\merican species. The French, Cab- 
Mi umask and White roses are 
section, Cinnamon Roses and 
in still another. The three 
groups of garden roses—the 
uals, Hybrid Teas, and Poly- 
ippropriately conclude the book. 
es of illustrations show, in 26 
iphs, representatives of the 
ire of greatest historical sig- 
\ chart shows the period of dom- 
kinds of garden roses over a 
years. In a seven-page bibli- 
listed 175 titles of books and 
rning the history of roses. 
introductory chapter explains 
the rose in civilization. Here 
sidelights on the roses men- 
Bible and their authenticity, 
ted by the Romans for their 
and by medieval monks for 
| value, and the roses found 
coes of the 16th century B. C. 
d's book will be invaluable 
thusiasts, gardeners, and horti- 


f 


culturists for its interest, authenticity and 

comprehensiveness. 

AMERICAN FOREST MANAGEMENT, 
by Kenneth P. Davis. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. 482 pgs. illus. $7.50. 

In this concise yet thoroughly practical 
text, the author provides a systematic treat- 
ment of the organization and management 
of forests for continued timber production 
and of valuation principles and methods 
applied to forest management problems. 
Without sacrificing technical thoroughness 
and adequacy, the author cuts through the 
formalism which has surrounded manage- 
ment methods and techniques for the past 
several years, and encourages people to 
think with balance and directness about 
management problems. 

It is the author’s contention that forest 
management and forest valuation are com- 
plementary and should be under the same 
cover. Knowledge of techniques of managing 
a forest, stressed in Part I, show what is 
physically possible, while value considera- 
tions, emphasized in Part II, largely de- 
termine what can be done in a particular 
situation. Both are essential to a balanced 
and practical managerial viewpoint, the 
furtherance of which is the basic aim of the 
book. 

Here is a book that is not regionalized or 
localized—it is the result of the extensive 
studies of a westerner living in the east who 
is acutely aware of the forestry problems 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
A valuable reference book or textbook for 
students and professional foresters, this dis- 
tinctive addition to the American Forestry 
Series will be welcomed by all concerned 
with the field of forestry. 


NEW YORK ARBORISTS 
(Continued from Page 20) 
Littleleaf Linden 





Tilia cordata 


Cercidiphyllum Katsura-tree 
japonica 

Crataegus Washington Thorn 
phaenopyrum 

Koelreuteria Goldenrain-tree 
paniculata 

Fagus sylvatica Fastigiate European 
fastigiata Beech 


Oxydendrum aboreum Sourwood 
Cladrastic lutea Yellowwood 
Aesculus carnea brioti Red Horsechestnut 
Robinia Pseudo Globeheaded Locust 

Acacia 

umbraculifera 
Panel Discussion of Licensing Arborists 

in New York State 

Several situations in regarding to 
licensing were discussed : 

1. Licensing in Connecticut where an 
examining board of five receives appli- 
cations for examination and gives exami- 
nations twice yearly at a fee of $10. 
The exams are designed for those 
charged with decisions on feeding, fer- 
tilizing, thinning, bracing, cavity work 
and pretection of fruit, shade, forest 
and ornamental trees from damage by 
disease or insect pests by spraying or 
other method. Foremen as_ well as 
management responsible for contracts 
must have a license. The license may be 
revoked where fraud or substandard 
work is clearly established. Joe Dietrich 
of Greenwich, Conn., made the report 
and has copies of the law, rules and 
regulations pertaining to licensing ar- 
borists. The law was passed in 1919 


and was followed shortly thereafter by 
laws in Alabama, Louisiana, Maine, 


New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 


2. Certification that the holder of a 
certificate has satisfactorily demonstrated 
his knowledge and skill carries a measure 
of official approval of ability but is 
regarded as less restrictive than licensing. 
Certification examinations do bring 
about official recognition of the indus- 
try and of the skills and technical knowl- 
edge required to operate fairly and ef- 
ficiently for private and public clients. 








Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for 
use in mist or hydraulic sprayers 
to give the greatest degree of 
safety and effectiveness for shade 
trees and evergreens. 


SCALECIDE-—The oldest and best known 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Scealecide for the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyre- 
thrum and piperonyl cyclonene for great 
effectiveness and safety. 

PRATT’S DDT SPRAYS—Pratt’s DDT 
sprays are especially formulated for the 
safety and effectiveness demanded in shade 
tree work. Pratt’s Emulsifiable 25% DDT 
—Pratt’s S-30% DDT and Pratt’s dry 
wettable 50% DDT. 


Order Pratt’s Sprays from your dis- 
tributor. Bulletins available — Pratt’s 
Oil Sprays, Pratt’s Sprays for Mist 
Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying. 


* 
B. G. PRATT CO. 


INSECTICIDES 
Hackensack, N. J. 




















Only 22 Pounds Complete 


ney HOM ELITE 


MODEL 17 


One Nan Chain Saw *Actual Dynamometer 


Rated Horsepower 








Cuts 18 inch trees in 18 seconds... Cuts trees 4 feet or more in diameter 


Here is the highest quality, lightweight chain saw at the Powerful enough to do the job faster... light enough 
lowest possible cost. It’s the new Homelite Model 17 to make the job easier... this new Homelite will save 
... the mighty mite of chain saws... the only saw its 


time, save money and cut labor and operating cost on 
size with 3.5 actual dynamometer rated horsepower. every type of woodcutting job. 





















As Low As 


“259 


Complete 





Built and backed by Homelite, manufacturers of 
high powered lightweight gasoline engine driven 
units for more than thirty years, this sturdy, de- 
pendable saw will out-perform and out-last any other 
saw its size or price. Makes every type of cut... 
notching, felling, limbing, bucking, boring and 
undercutting. Operates in any position . . . cuts 
right, left, up, down, or upside down ... without 
carburetor adjustment or loss of power. Available 
with 14” to 38” straight blades or 14” and 18” 
plunge cut bows. 


HOMELITE CORPORATION, 803 Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., 


Send coupon Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Ottawa. 


today for 7 O Please call me about a free demonstration © Please send me illus- 
more information trated bulletin L-920 © Please send me name of nearest Homelite 
or free dealer 
demonstration WE ico6'nuics kn aera p acids eead in Smemh eas Echo ane tN abaeee ee 
Address 
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SO, WHO WANTS TO 
BARE-ROOT ORANGES? 


NOT YOU, ANYWAY — 

But if we were the sneaky type, we would have asked Rosemary Cleoney, Marla English 
(below), Arlene Dahl, or some other famous star “doll” at Paramount Studios, to hold the 
bare-root orange tree there—instead of the head of their nursery, the studio’s nursery! 


BUT NOT US! 


And not because you might doubt for a moment 
that the star “dolls” care as much for orange roots 
as for orange blossoms! 


“HOWSOMEVER’’—— 


We are not the bragging type, so we would NEVER 

DISCLOSE that ALL the major picture studios have 
used SUPERthrive 50-in-1 for over a decade. TO KEEP 
ALIVE (under hot, dry “Klieg lights” on “sets’’) the 
transplanted jungles and parks—that look as if you’re 
where they 


came from! 
ramount Studio Picture FAR BE IT FROM US 7 
; to copy a U. S. NAVAL BASE grounds super- 
WE’ D NEVER— 2 report: Nga on large TREES sum- 
mer bare-rooted with cranes. Lost 2 of 800 
let know that ALL the MAIN ISA. SUPERthrived plants, but 100 of 400 un- 
planting and transplanting deals of treated.” 
the U. S. have for many years been 
SUPERthrive, too. BUT WOULD YOUR CONSCIENCE — 


be your guide, if you failed to 
WHETHER MAIN— SEE FOR YOURSELF—FREE 
food packers, timbermen, market 


rowers, seedsmen— ie Sree TREE LIFE--Saver 
WE’ D DIE— R \couaz cnr: WM WORMS *4 s 
ell 


ef we’d divulge that ALL PARK de- - 
pal tments and nurseries that ever tested Tigges SOPERtHriV 
it—f nd it did things NOTHING ELSE 


‘A , nig! Vitamins-Hormones Solution 
( N DO! 








Made by VITAMIN INSTITUTE 
DO you THINK— 64 Gold Medal HORMS* — for every crop 
, § 5409-15 Satsuma Ave., North Hollywood, California 
we'd let it out that the STATE OF CALI- (CLIP COUPON AND MAIL WITH LETTERHEAD) 
FORNIA “raised survivals on difficult trans- 
planting from 3% to 100% with it’? 





VITAMIN INSTITUTE, 5409-15 Satsuma Ave. 
North Hollywood, Cal. 


Gentlemen: My letterhead is attached. Please send generous free sample 
and prices of THE WEST’S MOST USED TREE SUPPLY, SUPERthrive 
50-in-1, known, as you were too modest to mertion, as ‘‘America’s Most 
UNANIMOUSLY respected horticultural product.” 


NAME (Please Print) 


PERISH THE THOUGHT— 


that we would quote a U. S. FOREST 
SERVICE head grower, who said 
“much more growth above AND BE- 
LOW ground, than when fertilizers 


usé yne,”’ 





= 2 5 ~~ 
Potential: (] User — Retailer [1 Jobber [| Agent AN) 
Check whether prefer to pay express, collect, for < f 
a larger size free sample [J/ Yes No] 


(0 Check here if propagating commercially, and interested in CUTstart 
*60-in-1*, the original vitamins-hormones rooting product, that has rooted 


MOST of the west’s professional cuttings for over a decade. GUARAN- 
TEED to root best. *Trade Mark 
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